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secrel of a good floor!” 


We LOXIT 
FLOOR-LAYING 
SYSTEM 








CONSULT A WELL-LAID wood floor is long-range economy. It will pay div- 
YOUR “ARCHITECT idends year after year after year, reducing maintenance costs while 
Floors are very important. The retaining the proper resiliency for a good playing or working floor. 


advice of your architect at the In scores of gymnasiums, classrooms, field houses, factories, stores 


earliest planning stage can often ; 
and other wood floor areas on concrete, Loxit-laid floors are prov- 


save you time, trouble and 
money not only at the time the ing this point. Consider, too, the economy of the Loxit Floor Lay- 
floors are laid but in their life- ing System in building design. For instance, the total thickness of 
ie a a Loxit-laid floor using 25/32” flooring is only 1-1/8”, a saving of 
TWO INCHES in story height over ordinary wood sleeper type 


construction; and, in addition, experience has shown that there is 
Write today 


a cost saving 10% to 15% when using Loxit to lay wood floor on 
for catalog, 


concrete slab. Loxit eliminates wood sleepers, wood sub floors, 
nails and adhesives. 


LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

















In the fast progressing fields 


of curtain wall construction, fireproofing 
of steel beams, application of acoustical 
ceiling systems . . . as well as traditional 
uses in the home, in commercial and in 
industrial buildings . . . the lathing and 
plastering industries today offer many new 
developments contributing to clean design 
and long term economy. 

When you are planning your next build- 
ing, check the many new ways in which 
lath and plaster can best give substance 


to your best ideas. 


LATHING FOUNDATION OF CHICAGO, Inc. 


(NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 


221 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-4413 


DIRECTORS: 

E. D. McNulty, President 
James Lauzon, Vice-President 
Louise Hesse, Treasurer 


Elmer Lindsay, Secretary and Business Manager 












































HIGH STRENGTH CONCRETE 
LESS WEIGHT 
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A Processed Rotary Kiln Lightweight Concrete Aggregate 
Available For The First Time In The Midwest 




















TESTED and PROVEN: 


e light — SAVES 40% IN WEIGHT — 


























CONCRETE WEIGHS LESS THAN 90 LBS. Ar 
co 
PER CUBIC FOOT ing 
MATERIALITE @ strong - STRENGTH EQUAL TO THAT 
cross section mag- 
nified 15 times to 
show cellular OF SAND AND GRAVEL CONCRETE 
structure. 
e durable — UTMOST DIMENSIONAL 
STABILITY — WILL NOT SHRINK OR CRACK Fl 
pl 
MATERIALITE samples showing com- Ww 
pletely sealed surface. 
TI 
WALTER C. VOSS, Professor Emeritus, Architectural Construction and Materials, Massachusetts Institute om 


of Technology, says this about MATERIALITE: 


“The extensive work conducted by the Armour Research Foundation of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology . . . on the properties of concrete made 
with the lightweight aggregate produced by your company convince me that 
it is the most unusual lightweight aggregate which has come to my attention 
. . . Possessing such an excellent weight advantage, the concrete also has 
greater dimensional stability and substantial insulation against heat and 
sound. Its use should result in substantial economies in construction.” 


for further information, and samples, call or write 


~ 


MATERIAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
300 W. Washington St. ° Chicago 6 * FRanklin 2-3600, Ext. 294 
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FLEXICORE CELLULAR PYQMER 






























Cutaways show simplicity of electrified FLEXICORE* floor system. With the CONDUFLOR* system 
of electrical wiring, it gives office buildings concrete floors with almost unlimited availability. 





*TRADE MARK REGISTERED i 


FLEXICORE-CONDUFLOR is an ingenious method of transforming floors from mere structural 
platforms into actual working areas. Metal CONDUFLOR feeder ducts, working in conjunction 
with hollow FLEXICORE concrete floor construction, produce a flexible electrical system. 


The hollow FLEXICORE floor slabs are fire resistive — and as no additional fire-proofing is 
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Electrified For 100% Flexibility 
Article 358 of the National Elec- 
trical Code, entitled ‘Cellular 
Concrete Floor Raceways” 
covers the use of this system. \ 
Co nd uflor ™ —_ : 
ELECTRICAL WIRING SYSTEM | — 
 — 
. LBS. Approved by national and local 
codes with Underwriters label- 
ing service available. 
THAT 
NAL 
-RACK 
nstitute 


needed, considerable savings are effected in construction costs. 
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FLEXICORE CORP. 
BOX 539 - 
EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 
Phones: East Chicago 940 


Gary: TUrner 6-9210 
Chicago: ESsex 5-8011 
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FLEXICORE \; 
Division of American Marietta Co. 
9301 GRAND AVENUE 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 
Phone Gladstone 5-8960 
TUxedo 9-7535 
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COVER map of Chicago courtesy PACE 
Associates, Chicago, an extremely accurate, 
up to date study backgrounding part two 
of Chicago’s Downtown Looks Up, starting 
on page 16. 
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WAYLITE BLOCK ..-build exposed walls of 
Superior appearance and 

performance plus economy 

You'll satisfy your customers on all major counts when you use 


IB WAYLITE PRE-SHRUNK BLOCK produced in IB autoclave kilns. 
because these advanced building units are: 


Move Athoclive 


Steam-cured, lighter and more uniform in color; extra preci- 
sion for uniformity in size—and with square, sharp corners 
for better laying. 


Mow Durable 


Extra strength and dryness assured by high-pressure steam 
curing, yet lightweight and easier to handle; stronger, less 
breakage; more workable...can be nailed, sawed, channeled. 


Mow Stable 


By actual test, at least 50% less shrinkage and so less wall 
cracking than when block are cured by ordinary methods. 


For more customer satisfaction, specify and build 
with modern PRE-SHRUNK IB WAYLITE BLOCK! 


‘i Mina l Brick COMPANY 
228 North LaSalle Street 


CHICAGO 





FR 2-8727 

















Ghost along the Mississippi by artist 
June Lukosh. 


ART 


The work of sculptor June Lukosh will 
be on exhibit next September at the 
offices of the Chicago Chapter A.1.A., 
continuing the series of monthly ex- 
hibitions of artists’ work arranged by 
the Chicago Chapter Artists Equity. 


the work of 
June Lukosh 


June Lukosh, born in Chicago, 
has lived most of the time in 
Chicago, has wandered afield in 
her paintings, seen such as ceme- 
teries and more likely everyday 
scenes with a special sort of 
sensitivity. 

Critic Copeland C. Burg wrote 
that her “paintings furnish an 
excellent example of the differ- 
ence between ordinary painting 
and that which stems from a 
genuine personality with some- 
thing special to inject into de- 
signs, color and technique.” 


Building Qualification 
Cards for Members 
Chicago Chapter AIA 


A recently completed project 
of the Chicago Chapter Research 
Committee has been the revision 
of the Classification Record 
cards. The purpose of these 
cards is to provide the Chapter 
office with up-to-date informa- 
tion about Chapter members re- 
garding the types, number, cost, 
etc., of buildings they have de- 
signed and had constructed. 

This information is used in 
preparing lists of Chapter mem- 
ber architects to be submitted 
to prospective building clients 
when they call the Chapter office 
and request names of architects 
for various building types. 

Copies of these cards have 


CHICAGO CHAPTER A.1.A. 
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been included in this issue of 
INLAND ARCHITECT for all Chi- 
cago Chapter AIA members. 
Members are asked to fill them 
out and return to the Chicago 
AIA Chapter office within two 
weeks. A separate card should be 
filed for each of the job classi- 
fications. Additional cards can 
be obtained from the Chapter 
office. 


Increase in Licensing 
Renewal Fees 


Some misunderstanding has 
arisen as Illinois architects have 
received their license renewal 
notices from the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Registration and Edu- 
cation. The $20.00 amounts 
billed are in accordance with 
revised State Law, and should 
have noted that this amount is 
for a renewal period of two 
years. 


Background to this increase in 
licensing renewal fees involved 
two recently passed State Bills. 
A need for some increase was 
recognized. An AAI approved 
Amendment, to the Architec- 
tural Act being revised, had 
recommended a_ licensing re- 
newal fee of $5.00 per year pro- 
cessed on a three year basis. The 
Bill with this amendment was 
passed July 8, 1957. However the 
State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education had spon- 
sored a Bill revising all State 
licensing fees, providing for an 
architect’s license renewal fee of 
$10.00 per year processed on a 
two year basis. This Bill was 
also passed, and became effec- 
tive July 11, 1957, and its pro- 
visions affecting licensing re- 
newal fees are the law in force, 
because by Illinois State Law the 
Bill signed last takes precedence. 


The AAI has recently ap- 
pointed a committee to review 
the fee schedules for other pro- 
fessions in the State and will 
present its study in INLAND 
ARCHITECT. 
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O ur complete stock of Miller sliding glass 
doors includes the 1000 series aluminum for 
single or dual glazing, the 250 series for 
single glazing only, and the new aluminum \ 
line of Miller Mirro-Glide wardrobe doors. | 
Miller doors bring more beauty, more light to 

bedrooms, dens, living rooms, dining rooms, 

kitchens. And Miller brings better weather- 
proofing, construction and appearance to 
building and remodeling jobs. 















Call or Write today for full details! ) 
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@ This is the tenth issue of 
INLAND ARCHITECT and the last 
for Volume One, its first year of 
publication. Not published dur- 
ing July and August, Volume 
Two bows in September. 

Appropriate enough then 
that this month the past year and 
plans ahead of INLAND ARCHITECT 
are paraded briefly by the Inland 
Outpost, giving itself the once 
over with the kind of fatherly 
fairness familiarity breeds. 

And we know it well, the 
eleventh-hour phone calls, the 
proofs that weren't in the pud- 
ding, the ads that weren’t when 
the bills always were, the 
stretched deadlines, and the 
positiveness of it all in seeing it 
in very black, very permanent 
print. But there were interesting 
people and stories to meet, 
covers that clicked, words that 
went over, and idylls of ever 
better days coming nearer to 
being. 

Ten issues ago the first copies 
came out and congratulations 
came in on the new venture. 
Earl Reed had written so well 
and warmly about the Colum- 
bian Exposition, the work of 
Harry Weese was highlighted, 
the look of a changing Chicago 
was mirrored in the new build- 
ings going up, and the aims and 
ambitions of the new INLAND 
ARCHITECT were put in print. 

Before the First became his- 
tory, issue Two was on its whirl- 


wind way, and when it was 
being read as the official program 
issue of Chicago Dynamic, issue 
Three had focused on the fur- 
rowed brows busying about 
“This Business of Architecture” 
at the AIA Rockford Regional 
Conference. 

So it went, by the numbers, 
Four with holiday season flour- 
ish and resolve, Five, a new year 
and Curtain Wall’s coming to 
Chicago, Six setting about some 
of the city’s meetings. Seven 
cover storied the Inland Steel 
Building, Eight the Illinois archi- 
tect and the law, and Nine and 
now Ten looking hardest at Chi- 
cago looking up in its new down- 
town zoning. 

Fringing the features were 
articles and items chosen for 
their interest, service and timeli- 
ness to a readership numbering 
1500, including some 650 Chi- 
cago Chapter AIA members, 
other Illinois Chapter AIA mem- 


bers, students, contractors and 
people interested in inland build- 
ing. 

So the course was charted, and 
chartered ten issues ago with 
these words. . 

“The name of our magazine is 
our interest, that of inland area 
building and planning, and of 
architecture in its broadest 
meaning. 

INLAND ARCHITECT is to be a 
magazine of acquaintance and 
awareness . . . of what has been 
done, what is being done, who 
is doing it, and what is being 
proposed in the building indus- 
try and the community programs 
of the rapidly developing great 
Chicago regional area.” 

These have been, and will be 
our aims next year, just as mak- 
ing it a magazine with ever im- 
proving coverage has and will 
always be. 

In ten issues we think we've 
made healthy strides forward 
and thank those who have writ- 
ten articles and sent in all man- 
ners of matter. An important 
share too can be credited our 
Advertising Manager “Sparks” 
Dodge, coming aboard last 
February. 

But making the whole thing 
worth even thinking about have 
been our advertisers. Thanking 
them, we can do in print and you 
can do better, for good business 
all around. 

Now we're off and away on 
Volume Two, looking to more of 
everything, and using a two 
month summer to simmer new 
ideas. 

But we've got no blinders on, 
and hope you'll write us your 
ideas, criticism, what have you. 
Meanwhile we'll wish you a spell 
of summer easing off until writ- 
ing your way next September. 0 
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by JOHN R. FUGARD, Jr., A.I.A. 
President Chicago Chapter AIA 


™@ There is a common expression used when a 
person gets involved in a new venture — “getting 
your feet wet.” Your President forgot to wear 
his rubbers and not only got his feet wet, but 
was thoroughly soaked in his first year of office. 

The office of President of the Chicago Chapter 
has been an unforgettable experience; it has been 
hectic at times, but always interesting, invigorat- 
ing, and encouraging. It has been a challenge 
to take over the reins from such an active presi- 
dent as Sam Lichtmann, and to try to carry on 
the many activities developed during his term 
of office. 

The duties of the President have been im- 
measurably eased by a Board of Directors who 
on every occasion have borne a load far beyond 
that which should have been asked of them. In 
this, they have conscientiously performed their 
specific duties of office with alacrity. Further, 
they have responded with amazing ingenuity in 
conceiving projects and ideas for the benefit of 
the Chapter, its members, and the public. 

The twelve Chapter Standing Committees to- 
gether with innumerable Special Committees, 
all of which form the backbone of the Chapter, 
have had tremendous success in their particular 
fields. It is difficult to point out in this letter all 
the important accomplishments of these commit- 
tees for fear that one would be omitted inadvert- 
ently. However, it would be unfair if I did not 
mention a few of the highlights of the committee 
work. 

The Chicagoland Fair was an example where 
the Chapter members and wives were organized 
to handle the Architects’ Exhibit; the Chicago 
Real Estate Board has called upon us to assist 
them in their Better Neighborhood Crusade; the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
and the A.I.A. have become even closer in our 
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combined Annual Honor Award Luncheon. Each 
year this program gains greater respect and 
publicity throughout the area. 

The Chapter has given its support to Urban 
Redevelopment and looks forward to becoming 
an important advocate of this program in forth- 
coming Council hearings. Our recognition by 
the City and State officials has been notable, and 
several special advisory committees are active 
in cooperating to clarify and strengthen our pres- 
ent codes and promulgate new regulations for 
the benefit of the public. 

Such programs as Chicago Dynamic Week, the 
Chicago Daily News Home Forum, and the 
Chicago Central Area Committee Beautification 
program all have had strong architectural repre- 
sentation. They were successful in that the archi- 
tect has taken his proper place in the minds of 
the people, not only as a professional man, but 
as a citizen willing to join hands with others to 
make a better community. 

The ladies of the architects will be getting 
into the act and action shortly through the 
Women’s Architectural Auxiliary. The Publicity 
and Promotion Committee chairmanned by Bob 
Picking, together with his committee member, 
Irving Moses, have developed the program, and 
it promises to become an important Chapter ac- 
tivity. Never underestimate the power of a 
woman! 

In this year of office, I have sensed a feeling 
of closer companionship among the members. I 
attribute this to several factors; our new Chapter 
Offices which have so capably operated through 
Ceil Garneau and Joe Manny; INLAND ARCHITECT, 
the Chapter publication which is a credit to the 
profession, so ably edited by Ray Ovresat; the 
Program Committee, which through its chairman, 
Brock Arms, has revived interest and attendance 
at the monthly meetings through ingenuity of 
planning and excellent entertainment. 

In closing, I would be remiss to neglect men- 
tion of the work of Sam Lichtmann, his work in 
setting up a Chapter Policy and Objectives Com- 
mittee, which will set the goals for the Chapter’s 
future; also Sam’s creditable work in organizing 
a William Jones Smith Foundation, a state- 
chartered non-profit corporation for student 
scholarships. 

I have valued this year as your President and 
the close associations I have made during my 
tenure of office. I only hope that all members 
will take part in some of the Chapter activities. 
It is a most rewarding experience. O 





————— 







AIA Gold Medal to 


John Wellborn Root, Jr., F.A.LA. 


™@ Chicago architecture has long known the 
name Root, seen in it its spunk and spark. A Root 
built boldly with the Chicago School, pioneered 
with a proud, pioneering city. Then came 1892, 
and the challenge of the Columbian Exposition 
that death let him dream of but not do. And 
where Root would have had rich color and the 
powerful pioneering of the host city, there came 
the “White City” and with it a kind of cake frost- 
ing classicism that was to cover the Chicago 
School as it coated the whole country. 

When he died, his son John Wellborn Root, Jr. 
was four. A rich heritage was left him, and the 
spark that there hadn’t been enough years for. 

The spark was there. The boy became a man, 
an architect, a pioneer, and in the same city 
paled its period pieces with strong new forms, 
tall towers, bold and proud as the city of the 
Chicago School had born. 

So much of Chicago’s drama and drive are in 
these buildings, its big, broad, bold ideas, its 
husky shouldered strength, a straight, skyhigh 
kind of outright city sophistication. In them is a 
Root whose heritage and city were, will always 
be one. 

The spark was there, strong and alive, and as 
he built for his city, he built for his profession, 
broadening its concepts of architectural and en- 
gineering services through the practices of his 
own firm, working, pioneering with local and 
national committees, active in community affairs, 
always leading, always working closely with 
others. 

Working with others, Root will always share 
his accomplishments, wants it that way. But it is 
because of the man, as well as what he did and 
did with others, that his profession has awarded 
him its highest honor, the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

i John Wellborn Root, Jr. is the 17th American 
architect to receive the Gold Medal since it was 
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The award was made to the man who had 
accomplished and contributed so much person- 
ally, and to the man who represented the archi- 
tectural and engineering pioneering of the firm 
of Holabird & Root & Burgee, in its practice, in 
its buildings. Becoming one of the largest prac- 
tices in the world, it developed the team ap- 
proach that typifies twentieth century practice, 
has and will always serve and build well for its 
clients. 

The firm’s history and Root’s role in it is an 
impressive one. Already firm friends, Root and 
John Holabird joined the firm of Holabird & 
Roche in 1914. John’s father William, with Martin 
Roche, had already built many important build- 
ings, reaching for contemporary forms with large 
window areas as in their Maurice L. Rothschild 
store and the Republic Building. 

Opportunity opened soon to the young archi- 
tects and they were carrying a major load in 
design and client contact when the war years 
came. Both returned in 1919 and by 1923 the 
boom had gathered momentum, and John Root 
and John Holabird managed the majority of the 
work in the office. William Holabird died in 1923, 
and Martin Roche became semi-retired with ill- 
ness and died in 1927. In 1928 the firm name 
became Holabird & Root. 

Huge office buildings and institution work 
crowded the office from 1924 to 1928. Included 
were the Stevens Hotel, (now the Conrad Hil- 
ton), the University of Illinois Memorial Stadi- 
um, the Palmer House, 333 North Michigan, the 
Palmolive Building, the Chicago Board of Trade 
building, the Chicago Daily News building, 
Passavant Hospital and the visionary A. O. Smith 
engineering building in Milwaukee. Chicago was 
being built on its “boards.” The towers of the 
twenties were born and the city set it’s sights up 
their sky-high verticals. 

The boom crashed bottom in 1929, the LaSalle- 
Wacker building being the last for Holabird & 
Root, before it came. A series of distinguished 
public buildings were done in the thirties, though 
at its ebb only five boards were active. John Root, 
John Holabird and Andrew Rebori promoted the 
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Palmolive Bldg. 


colorful Streets of Paris at the Century of Prog- 
ress to make work for their key designers and 
engineers, and thirty draftsmen found work. In 
the late thirties property owners along the State 
and Dearborn Street subways came to them for 
engineering services, and the organization re- 
mained in tact for the war year assignments and 
the large postwar practice that followed. 

John Holabird died in 1945, and Joseph Zeno 
Burgee joined Root as partner. In 1948 the firm 
name became Holabird & Root & Burgee, and 
following Burgee’s death in 1956 the partner- 
ship came to include William Holabird, chief 
designer Helmuth Bartsch, Harry Manning and 
Bernard Bradley. 

Through the twenties Root served as an active 
designer and project manager, and then as the 
firm grew Root assumed the design and program 
leadership, client contact, and encouraging the 
kind of pioneering he hallmarked through the 
years. 

Beyond his practice, Root was as active with 
professional and civic affairs, served the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects as chairman of the 
Public Relation Committee during its first five, 
most formulative years, chairmanned the com- 
mittee that founded the College of Fellows, 
chairmanned the 83rd Convention of the Insti- 
tute. In civic affairs he has seen as much service, 
in many capacities, among them for many years 
as a member of the Chicago Plan Commission, 
and chairman of its planning committee. 

This is the man awarded the Gold Medal of 
the American Institute of Architects, John Well- 
born Root, Jr., F.A.I.A., still pioneering, seeing 
broadest issues, with that same spark. O 
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Bill Engdahl, Hedrich-Blessing 
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Chicago’s AIA 


Annual Meeting 





Polynesian Poolside . .. Year’s deeds done . . . Chicago's 
Root rooted ...U.S. Steel’s Logelin honored... New 


officers named 


@ Chicago's AIA annual meeting, its Polynesian 
Poolside Party, splashed open at the Edgewater 
Beach Cabana Club as grey skies paled to wan 
but welcome sunlight. Some sportier souls swam, 
but most soaked up the setting, sipping and 
sitting comfortable by, busy in bits of old-friends- 
well-met. 

For the dinner and dancing, and doings after 
the tables emptied, and the Party mingled its 
way to safer weather inside, as the balloting for 
next year's officers was ending. Dining featured 
a buffet of Polynesian features, and the dancing 
featured improvisations native too, local kind. 

Coffee downed and dancing done, the speak- 
er's table doings started. Officers were introduced 
and the Chapter’s year highlighted, borrowing 
from the President’s page appearing in this issue. 
A promising year, it was a promising year also 
for two Illinois Institute of Technology architec- 
tural students who received awards in recogni- 
tion of scholastic achievements, character and 
promise of professional ability. To Homer Paul 
Shields went the A.I.A. School Medal Award and 
a copy of Henry Adams’ book Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres, and to Charles DeKovic, Jr. a copy 
of the same book. 

Well deserved applause came when John Well- 
born Root was recognized for his Gold Medal 
to be awarded at the AIA’s Cleveland Conven- 
tion. Sharing its worth with the many people 
that have worked with him, he paused too to 
remember his father’s pioneering. 


Then to a man who had seen in the works of | 


both Roots, in the looking ahead of the Chicago 


School, in the vitality of the Towered Twenties, 
and in it’s busy todays and tomorrows, a Chicago 
always Dynamic, went the highest award the 
Chicago Chapter can bestow. For his work in 
conceiving and chairmanning Chicago Dynamic, 
Edward C. Logelin, Vice President-Chicago, 
United States Steel Corp., was made an Honorary 
Associate in the Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Architects. 

Relating some of the events of Chicago Dy- 
namic, Logelin chose the students’ participation 
its brightest highlight, high point for Chicagos 





Logelin looked on and ahead to the events that brought 
architecture closer to everyone as Mayor Daley penned 
the proclamation making Oct. 27—Nov. 2 Chicago Dy- 
namic week, with Carl Sandburg in on its offing. 
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to come, looking ahead as the real Chicago 
Dynamic. 

Architecture had come a lot closer to the 
businessman, and everyone during Chicago Dy- 
namic. The Chicago Chapter had been in on it 
all, INLAND ARCHITECT its official program at the 
meetings. Personalities like Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Carl Sandburg had sandbagged it sometimes, 
raised it to zeniths others. Buildings past had 
pegged its promise, new buildings its potential. 
U.S. Steel had seen it through, but Logelin had 
seen it all before it happened, looking ahead with 
the city he was born in, believes in, sees in, a 
Chicago ever more Dynamic. 

Tallying ballots all the while were the tellers, 
toiling in the cavernmost corner, counting the 
results of a spirited and downright democratic 
election. One hundred fifty plus ballots were 
counted, openings resolved where contested, and 
read with next year’s officers as follows: 
President: John R. Fugard, Jr., A.LA. 

First Vice President: William J. Bachman, A.I1.A. 
Second Vice President: R. Rea Esgar, A.1.A. 
Secretary: Morton Hartman, A.I.A. 
Treasurer: E. G. Halstead, A.I.A. 
Directors for 3 years: 

Richard M. Bennett, F.A.I.A. 
James A. Wares, A.I.A. 

Directors for 2 years: 

Bertram A. Weber, F.A.I.A. 

Jack D. Train, A.I.A. 

Directors for 1 year 

Spencer B. Cone, A.I.A. 

Charles G. Rummel, A.I.A. 

A.1.A. Delegates: 

John H. Alschuler, A.1.A. 

Edwin C. Bruno, A.I.A. 

Mark D. Kalischer, A.I.A. 
Weymouth W. Kirby, A.1.A. 

Lee C. Mielke, A.I.A. 

Charles B. Rowe, A.I.A. 

Levon Seron, A.I.A. 

Retiring Board Members Samuel A. Licht- 
mann, A.I.A. and Walter H. Sobel, A.I.A. were 
recognized for their hour’s long work on the 
Board and sincere service to the Chapter as the 
evening looked ahead to another year and a 
year of accomplishment adjourned. O 
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Your Profession 


by ROBERT J. McLAREN, A.LA. 


@ During the past several years the compara- 
tively few members of the Chicago Chapter 
A.I.A. who are actively engaged and interested 
in the advancement of the Profession, and the 
practice of Architecture through the A.I.A. and 
its activities, have bemoaned the fact that there 
has been, and is, an ever increasing lack of con- 
cern on the part of a great majority of its mem- 
bers. This unconcern reached its high point in 
the years 1956 and 1957 when preparations for 
the Centennial Year were being made, and during 
the Centennial Year itself. 

Looking for a solution to this problem brought 
about the constantly recurring question, “What 
can we do to interest the members in our activi- 
ties, and in attending meetings?” This is not con- 
fined to the Officers and Various Committees of 
the Chicago Chapter, but in the writer’s experi- 
ence of over fifty years is the same problem with 
which other organizations have had to contend. 

Could it be possible that a solution might be 
found in a reversal of the usual procedure, and 
have the members ask themselves the question, 
“What can I do to help the organization and 
further the interests of the other members, and 
myself as well?” 

In 1914 the President of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt, from the balcony of the 
White House addressed the members of the 
American Institute of Architects assembled in 
Washington for their Annual Convention. He 
said then, “Every man owes it to himself and to 
his Profession, to devote some of his time and 
some of his money to the upbuilding of that 
Profession.” 

This thought that “each one should make his 
contribution” is diametrically opposed to the 
thinking of the great majority and too many 
who voice it, “What is there in it for me, what do 
I get out of it?” How can thinking people be so 
shortsighted? It is like expecting interest on 
money one might put in a bank before making a 
deposit. This writer can vouch for the great ben- 
efits derived from following the advice of the 
former President, and hopes those who read this 
will give serious thought to adopting a working 
motive of altruism and patriotism while the 
opportunity is still ours. O 
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™ Chicago's new downtown zoning ordinance 
was formulated by the Rezoning Staff of the City, 
operating under Alderman Emil V. Pacini, Chair- 
man of the City Council Committee on Buildings 
and Zoning. Harry F. Chaddick was Director, 
and George H. Kranenberg, Jr., Technical Direc- 
tor.' The Chicago Plan Commission cooperated, 
and several organizations and individuals were 
employed as consultants on particular phases 
and problems. A committee of local architects 
also furnished valuable assistance. 

As a matter of public relations policy, the pro- 
posals which the Rezoning Staff had under con- 
sideration were given general publicity while still 
in the formative stage. In some cases property 
owners, and particularly certain specialized in- 
terests, neglected to make any analysis or state- 
ment of their objections until the completed 
ordinance was presented to the City Council for 
final consideration. These 11th-hour objections 
were finally adjusted, but at the cost of further 
delay and expense (they are not discussed here 
as they did not relate to downtown). 

Other interests, however, were more fore- 
sighted in recognizing and considering the impli- 
cations of the Rezoning Staff's proposals. Among 
these were the various associations serving the 
downtown area of the city. As a result of their 
intensive practical review and because of the 
cooperative attitude of the Rezoning Staff, the 
downtown provisions of the ordinance in final 
form received the general support of all these 
associations. This support was certainly a factor 
in the final adoption of the ordinance, which for 
some time appeared to hang in the balance. 

The authors of this article were respectively 
Chairman of the Zoning Committee, General 
Counsel, and Technical Advisor for the Building 
Managers’ Association of Chicago, which is pri- 
marily a downtown organization. It has seemed 
to us worthwhile to describe in some detail how 
the various provisions affecting downtown were 
worked out, through study, discussion, and com- 
promise. 


Offstreet Parking and Loading 


Taking a relatively minor problem first, the 
Rezoning Staff properly recognized that an im- 
portant factor in downtown congestion, both of 
streets and alleys, was the general lack of re- 
cessed loading berths. The requirements which 
they originally proposed, however, appeared ex- 
cessive both as to number of berths and as to the 
minimum depth for individual berths—few extra- 
long trucks actually make deliveries to downtown 
buildings. Following a study of certain existing 


1These gentlemen are currently preparing a rezoning plan 
for the unincorporated areas of Cook County, Illinois. 
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buildings whose offstreet loading facilities had 
proved adequate, the original requirements were 
modified to the satisfaction of all concerned. In 
the “C” or commercial district greater require- 
ments were properly imposed on future manufac- 
turing and warehouse buildings. 

The securing of adequate parking facilities, 
particularly to serve downtown, is a pressing 
problem in every large city. One means to this 
end is to require every new building to provide 
such facilities in some estimated ratio to the 
parking demand which it will create. When work 
on Chicago’s new zoning ordinance was begun 
in 1953, those then in charge of the program felt 
that this was an urgent requirement. In conse- 
quence a separate section embodying and speci- 
fying such requirements for all new buildings 
throughout the city was adopted in advance of 
and in anticipation of the general zoning revision. 

Downtown interests felt that there were good 
reasons for exempting that area from such re- 
quirements: Existing parking facilities were fairly 
widespread throughout the downtown area. It 
was realized that these would become inadequate 
as more highways leading into the central area 
were completed. 


Yet the City had begun an extensive program 
of providing public parking garages. Of these 
several large ones were then under construction 
downtown and have since been completed.” 

Additional facilities could be added later. All 
but one of the public garages and a number of 
the private lots were on the fringe or periphery 
of downtown. Those actually in the center, it 
was felt, were a serious additional source of 
traffic congestion. Such congestion would only 
be increased if every new downtown building 
had to provide further facilities, adding still an- 
other impediment to traffic in the crowded streets. 

The Rezoning Staff came to recognize the 
force of these practical arguments but feared 
that if new buildings in the downtown area alone 
were exempted from providing offstreet parking 
such requirements for buildings elsewhere might 
be attacked as discriminatory. A provision which 
would have permitted exemption in areas of high 
traffic density was considered but not adopted. 
In the final outcome a formula was adopted 
which exempts buildings of not over 670,000 
square feet of floor area. A building over that 
size must provide 50 stalls plus one more for 
each additional 5,000 square feet. However, the 
entire area so required for parking does not count 
against the maximum permitted “floor area ratio” 
of the building. 


2The largest, of 2200 cars, lies under Grant Park and 
Michigan Avenue; while constructed by the Park District 
and financed by a separate issue of revenue bonds, it 
forms a part of the same plan. 
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Since the equivalent of about twenty full floors 
can be built under the volume provision of this 
Ordinance this means in practice that a “maxi- 
mum development” new building will have to 
provide offstreet parking facilities only if its site 
exceeds 33,500 square feet. There are few 
potential building sites of such size in down- 
town Chicago. However, this formula is a prac- 
tical compromise rather than a scientific solution, 
and as this is written proposals are under con- 
sideration to make any new private parking 
facilities in downtown Chicago, — whether as part 
of a new building or as a specialized structure, — 
a “special use.” In other words, to outlaw them, 
unless special reason can be shown, instead of 
to require them. 


Use Districts 


Under previous zoning ordinances no effort had 
been made to divide the downtown area into 
different use districts. Only in the matter of signs 
had there been a differentiation. The Park Dis- 
trict has jurisdiction over Michigan Avenue and 
Jackson Boulevard, along which it does not per- 
mit overhanging signs. A similar restriction ap- 
plied to State Street by a special City ordinance 
adopted a number of years ago at the behest of 
the State Street Council. 

Further restriction and differentiation in per- 
mitted uses downtown proposed by the Rezoning 
Staff at first blush appeared superfluous to the 
average property owner or building manager 
operating in that area. He could see the old lofts 
west of Wells Street gradually giving way to 
modern office buildings, frequently after an inter- 
mediate period as parking lots. Why not rely upon 
this natural trend? 

The Rezoning Staff, however, took a longer 
view, and subdivided downtown into three use 
districts. 

B-6-7 is the “Restricted Central Business Dis- 
trict.” It comprises the highest grade shopping 
and financial areas. B-7-7 is the “General Central 
Business District.” C-3-7 is the downtown com- 
mercial District, consisting of the “old wholesale” 
or loft area immediately west of “the Loop.” The 
letter and the first numerical symbol indicate 
use. The final symbol “-7” indicates the permitted 
size of buildings. 

Existing prevailing uses in B-7 and C-3 were 
not materially affected by the proposals advanced 
but were tightened in several respects in B-6. 

This use-classification was based on a survey 
made by the Rezoning Staff. As a cross-check the 
Building Managers’ Association independently 
surveyed uses in its member buildings and took 
the opinion of their managers as to what uses 
might be made non-conforming without hardship 
to existing business patterns. 
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Map showing city use districts. 


As a result of this study the Rezoning Staff 
agreed to permit certain uses in the B-6 District 
which they originally proposed to confine to B-7 
and C-3. These include: the sale of machinery 
such as office equipment and typewriters, and 
auxiliary servicing operations; gymnasia and 
physical culture establishments; business schools; 
and production and repair operations in connec- 
tion with retailing. 

The tavern (Chicago’s term for a bar) becomes 
without manifest opposition a non-conforming 
use in the B-6 District. Restaurants therein, how- 
ever, are not prevented from serving liquor. 

The motion picture interests opposed making 
theaters a non-conforming use in the B-6 District. 
The ordinance was altered to permit “theaters 
when located in office buildings and incidental 
to the principal use.” This covered nearly all the 
principal theaters in the B-6 district except one 
large separate movie, to legalize which a shift 
was made in the dividing line so that it was 
transferred into a B-7 District. 

The exact boundaries of these use districts 
aroused considerable attention. Originally State 
Street and Michigan Avenue were put into B-6, 
but Wabash Avenue, paralleling and between 


them, was made B-7. Recognition by property 


owners of the desirability of the more stringent 
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regulations was evidenced by the fact that the 
Wabash District Association successfully argued 
that the central portion of the street should, like 
its neighbors, be made B-6. 

An interesting problem arose along Wacker 
Drive. This street runs North-South through the 
western portion of the downtown area. It has 
recently been widened and double-decked into 
an important thoroughfare. The blocks on the 
west side of this Wacker Drive frontage run 
through to the South Branch of the Chicago River 
and several important new structures have been 
and are being erected on them. This side of 
Wacker Drive, therefore, was made B-6. The 
east side opposite is still largely improved with 
old lofts, in several cases extensively remodeled 
on account of the change in grade. There was 
some opinion that this frontage should be ele- 
vated into a B category, but in justice to the 
improvements which several owners had been 
compelled to make in these old buildings with- 
out changing their character the C-3 category 
was carried westward to apply to this frontage. 
Thus the two opposite frontages of this thorough- 
fare fall respectively into the highest and the 
lowest downtown use categories. 

The boundary lines between use districts where 
they run through blocks are jagged in several 
places. This looks capricious on the map but is 
due to the sensible policy of following actual 
property lines. 


Signs 

As noted above, downtown signs had _pre- 
viously been regulated (to a limited degree) 
otherwise than by zoning. The Rezoning Staff 
took the position that the best way to regulate 
signs was by including them in the use districts 
with appropriate variations for each such dis- 
trict. This decision led to some loss of flexibility, 
e. g., treating signs separately would have made 
it possible to restrict them on the east as well as 
the west side of Wacker Drive while still giving 
the east side, as part of the C-3 District, the 
freedom to continue the commercial uses appro- 
priate to its existing improvements. 

The Rezoning Staff's original proposals for the 
regulations of signs throughout the City aroused 
considerable opposition,—not so much from prop- 
erty owners or tenants as from the commercial 
sign companies and labor organizations inter- 
ested in erecting and maintaining them. As a re- 
sult, some of the original proposals were watered 


‘down. However, the downtown property owners’ 


associations supported the Rezoning Staff's pro- 

posals for their area and these were adopted. 
The major new restriction is to apply the prin- 

ciples of the existing State Street ordinance (with 
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some modification of details) to the entire new 
B-6 District. Thus within this District overhang- 
ing and perhaps certain other signs become non- 
conforming and eventually must be eliminated. 

Of the streets included in this District, State 
Street was previously protected by its own ordi- 
nance and Michigan Avenue by the Park Com- 
mission’s regulation. La Salle Street due to its 
financial character actually has few overhanging 
signs. Therefore, the principal ultimate effect will 
be on Wabash Avenue which is infested with 
them. It will be interesting to see what actually 
happens when the amortization period draws near 
its end. Will the property-owners, who now be- 
lieve that street should be upgraded, stand fast 
when their tenants demand assistance in secur- 
ing an extension of life for these overhanging 
signs? 


Height and Volume Limitation 

This has been a subject of controversy in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere for many years. The pro- 
visions of the new Chicago ordinance introduce 
several interesting innovations. The background 
of this problem in Chicago is: 

1. In earlier days downtown height limitations 
were changed not infrequently. On one famous 
early occasion a reduction was to be made with- 
out advance notice. One firm of architects, aware 
of what impended, alerted several of their clients, 
and by working their draftsmen overtime secured 
building permits before the change went into 
effect. Several of Chicago’s best known older 
office buildings were constructed as a result. 
2. In 1923 Chicago substantially liberalized its 
downtown restrictions. A height of 264 feet was 
permitted over the entire lot (less some minor 
alley setback requirements) plus a tower which 
could not occupy more than one-fourth of the 
lot area nor exceed one-sixth of the volume of 
the main building below.’ 

In the boom period of the 1920’s a number of 
outstanding office buildings were erected; they 
dominate the Chicago skyline today. Typically, — 
with full towers, — these develop a ratio of from 
19 to 22 square feet of gross floor area to each 
square foot of lot area. 

3. In 1942 a new zoning ordinance was adopted. 
It severely limited volume downtown to 144 times 
the lot area. Thus a 12- or perhaps a 138-story 
building could cover the entire lot area, or a 
proportionately higher building could be built 
with setbacks, etc. At that time office buildings 
in Chicago were only beginning to recover from 


3Under this provision a tower was advantageous only on 
a sizable lot. On a small lot the extra elevators, stairways, 
and other utilities consumed too high a proportion of the 
area. A few small towers of doubtful economic value were 
actually built. 
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the depression, the vacancies, and the low rentals 
of the 1930’s. The recently improved occupancy 
was largely due to Government leasing which, 
it was anticipated (wrongly), would be curtailed 
when the war ended. So no one was sufficiently 
concerned to protest this severe restriction. 

The 1942 Ordinance, however, was a technical 
advance in one respect: its limitation by over- 
all volume instead of by maximum height per- 
mitted some flexibility in design; at least an 
architectural scheme embodying setbacks was 
not penalized in the total floor area which could 
be developed. 

New York City regulates volume in part by a 

setback restriction requiring a certain “light 
angle” measured from the center of the street. 
In the earlier stages of the Chicago rezoning pro- 
gram (and before the Rezoning Staff which com- 
pleted the job took over) regulation based on 
this principle was considered. This was aban- 
doned, wisely in our opinion. The objectionable 
features of this device are: first, the benefits of 
a “light angle” to the center of the street are 
theoretical rather than real; second, progressive 
setbacks, with each successive tier of floors 
smaller than those below, complicate the de- 
sign and increase the cost of construction; finally, 
the succession of “sawtooth” effects which re- 
sulted in New York is aesthetically bad, par- 
ticularly in the case of buildings erected on 
interior lots. 
4. Regulation by volume, as noted above, is an 
improvement over regulation by height limita- 
tion. The Chicago Rezoning Staff carried this 
improvement one step further by making the 
unit of regulation not the overall height but the 
“Floor Area Ratio,” i. e., the maximum number 
of full floors (or the equivalent area of floors 
occupying only part of the site). This eliminates 
the urge to squeeze down ceiling heights in order 
to insert the greatest number of floors within a 
specified height. On the other hand, practical 
considerations will prevent creating excessively 
high floors despite the apparent latitude afforded 
by this device. 


Floor Area Ratio plus Premiums 

The Rezoning Staff at first proposed a “Floor 
Area Ratio” of 14, i. e., 14 floors could be built 
over the entire lot; 28 over half the lot, etc. This 
they regarded as the equivalent of the existing 
1942 restriction of 144 times the lot area. Actually 
it was somewhat more liberal since as a practical 
matter only 12 or 13 floors, rather than 14, could 
be constructed within a height of 144 feet, per- 
mitted under the 1942 Ordinance for buildings 
covering the entire site. : 

To this, — and it is an important innovation in 
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Building Construction—Industrial Production and Zoning 
Height Permitted 


A. No Limit, B. 130’, C. 240’, D. 200’ (administered @ 
240 limit until 1914), E. 260', F. 264’ Tower @ 25% 
of Site, G. Vol. 144 x lot area, H. 16 floors base premium. 


Zoning — they added “premiums” in the form of 
additional Floor Area Ratio. 

1. A premium of 15% to buildings fronting on 
an open space, i. e., the River, or a public park. 
The downtown property owners did not seek this 
more favorable treatment for certain areas. It 
was apparently suggested by the architects’ com- 
mittee who felt that the natural advantages of 
such sites could properly be exploited by more 
commanding buildings. 

2. A premium for space left open and appro- 
priately landscaped, etc., at the ground floor 
level. The amount of premium is calculated by 
the proportion of total lot area thus treated. As 
an incentive to opening up and beautifying the 
Loop by private enterprise this area had beer 
suggested in the Plan which received the third 
award in the Competition sponsored in 1954 by 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company for the redevelop- 
ment of the central business area of Chicago.‘ 
3. A premium, similarly calculated but less than 
the foregoing, for setbacks above the first floor 
level. This, it can be seen, has the same objective 
of bringing light into the street as the New York 
provision previously described, but is more flexi- 
ble and should permit architects to accomplish 
better design, both practically and aesthetically. 
4, Finally; a premium for “arcading” the ground 


4The authors, with others of Pace Associates, were the . 


team which prepared this Plan. 
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floor street frontage to a depth of 20 feet. This 
would immediately provide shelter for pedes- 
trians and eventually permit economical street 
widening by letting the arcade take the place of 
the sidewalk. 


Since such street widening could only be ef- 
fected to advantage for an entire block, we pro- 
posed a refinement of this provision: If the 
developer of a lesser frontage will agree to install 
an arcade at a later date on demand by the City, 
let him immediately construct a building which 
will have the benefit of the premium Floor Area 
Ratio; in the interval, during which he combines 
the arcade space with his remaining usable 
ground floor area, he would pay rent for it to 
the City. This the Rezoning Staff rejected fear- 
ing legal complications. 

It will be noted that each of these premiums 
(except the first) is designed to induce the de- 
veloper to incur additional construction costs 
and/or sacrifice usable area in order to provide 
features of general benefit. 

There was some opinion in downtown circles 
that a return to the 1923 Ordinance would be 
preferable to this novel and necessarily intricate 
scheme. A few favored the New York “light 
angle” plan. Soon, however, discussion ceased 
as to the principles presented by the Rezoning 
Staff and turned to the actual figures involved. 

In the judgment of downtown interests the 
severe limitations of 1942 had greatly discour- 
aged new construction; they wanted the new 
provisions to be as liberal as possible. 

The Rezoning Staff contended that full use 
of the premiums which they offered would pro- 
duce buildings with as much Floor Area Ratio 
as those built to the maximum under the 1923 
Ordinance. 


The answer made was, “Yes, but (1) valu- 
able store space must be sacrificed for the arcade; 
(2) to get substantial premiums from the other 
allowances will require giving up so much area 
(in the form of open ground area and setbacks ) 
that the upstairs floors will each become too small 
to be practically useful. The demand today is 
for buildings with individual large floor areas.” 

The Rezoning Staff's contentions as to develop- 
able Floor Area Ratio were based on the assump- 
tion that 50% of the lot area would be left 
open (if this were less the premiums would be 
reduced). The Building Managers’ Association 
regarded this assumption as unrealistic for down- 
town. On their behalf we worked the problem 


‘backward as follows: 


1. The maximum open ground area which a 
downtown developer could allow, — and that was 
stretching the probabilities, would be 40%; 
leaving 60% for the building. 
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2. The minimum practical floor area today is 
15,000 square feet (after subtracting 20% for 
utilities, this means 12,000 usable square feet). 
3. Therefore, to secure the amount of premium 
allowed for 40% open space and still build a 
building with individual floors of 15,000 square 
feet each, a site of (15,000 + .6) 25,000 square 
feet would be needed. 

4, We surveyed the downtown area for sites of 
at least this size where existing improvements 
could be regarded as obsolete or obsolescent. We 
found seven in single ownership and thirteen 
more in each of which a merger of ownerships 
would be necessary to achieve such an area but 
where such combinations might be considered as 
within the bounds of practical possibility. 

We also made’ a practical test of the arcade 
premium. Fourteen reasonably typical existing 
office buildings were selected. For each the sacri- 
fice in ground floor rental which an arcade would 
require was determined. Next, how much addi- 
tional upstairs floor area, rented at that build- 
ing’s prevailing rates, would be needed to com- 
pensate? (Adjustments were naturally made for 
operating expenses, taxes, and interest on the 
additional investment. ) 

It was found that on the average 2.1 additional 


5with the valuable assistance of James R. Sterling, Secre- 
tary of the Building Managers’ Association of Chicago. 


Floor Area Ratio would be needed to recover 
the loss of ground floor rentals resulting from 
an arcade. 

The net result of such research and many ex- 
tended conferences was: 

The basic Floor Area Ratio was increased from 
14 to 16. 

The premium for each street arcade was in- 
creased from 1.5 to 2. Thus a corner building 
which arcades both its street frontages would 
have its Floor Area Ratio increased by 4, i. e., 
it could have 20 full floors or the equivalent area 
in partial floors. 

The premiums for open ground floor space and 
for setbacks only were left unchanged. We have 
refrained from stating the technical formulae for 
these premiums. The net result is that a building 
covering only 809% of the lot area will secure 
a premium of 1.7 Floor Area Ratio; one covering 
only 60%, a premium of 3.4 Floor Area Ratio, 
etc. The lesser premiums for upper floor set- 
backs are likely to be only minor factors in in- 
fluencing design. 

Thus a corner building with arcades, covering 
80% of its lot, can develop the equivalent of 
21.7 full floors, but will be 27 floors in height. 
If it covers only 60% of its lot, its equivalent of 
23.4 full floors will rise to a height of 39. If such 
a building faces Park or River it can have the 








LATHING & PLASTERING 


. .. the most SATISFYING method 
for SOUND CONDITIONING. Acous- 
tical Plastering is monolithic, as are 
all other types of Plastering. It is 
pleasing to the eye because of its soft, 
warm texture. Any Acoustical Plas- 
tered surface, curved or otherwise, 
presents the most striking effects. The 
effects possible with Acoustical Plas- 
tering are unlimited because this pli- 
able material is obedient to the trained 
minds and fertile imaginations of the 
building designers. Acoustical Plaster- 
ing is THE sound conditioning mate- 
rial for those interested in beauty and 
variety as well as those primarily in- 
terested in ECONOMY. IN ADDI- 
TION to the above points, Acoustical 
Plastering is the most SATISFYING 
sound conditioning material because it 
is FIREPROOF, VERMINPROOF, and 
DURABLE. 


Acoustical Plastering is the ONLY 
sound conditioning material capable of 
fulfilling ALL these requirements. 





We suggest you call on a listed 
association member for your lath- 
ing and plastering needs. 


EMPLOYING PLASTERERS ASSOCIATION 


OF CHICAGO 


228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS 


J. C. Anderson, Inc. 
Babka Co. 

Wm. Balhatchet Co. 

Jim Belsan Plastering Co. 
J. J. Brown Co., Inc. 
Bullivant Plastering Co. 
Burson Brothers, Inc. 
Carty Plastering Co. 
Cassidy Bros. Company 
Dewey & Whalen, Inc. 
DiMaria Plastering 

Wm. A. Duguid Co. 

J. W. Farr & Co. 

Goss & Guise 

Michael Grady, Inc. 
Herron Plastering Co. 
Johnson Plastering Co. 
Kjellberg Plastering Co. 
M. Lamarche & Co. 
Linster Plastering, Inc. 
John Lorentz 

C. Mahringer 

Frank Marotto 
McEldowney, Inc. 
McGinty Plastering Co. 
McNulty Bros. Company 
O'Connor Plastering Co. 
Roscoe E. Olson 

James Phillips 

Frank J. Pitelka 
Plastercraft, Inc. 

Reed Plastering Co. 
Victor J. Schmidt 
Smithson Plastering Co. 
Stout Plastering Company 
Valenti Plastering Co. 
John Watt 

F. Westerberg & Son 

Oscar H. Wilke Plastering Co. 
E. H. Wolatz 
Zander Reum Co. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


The Olson Lathing Company 
Ostick & Yaccino 
Wilson Lathing Company 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Otto Jacobsen 
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equivalent of 2.4 (15% x 16) additional full 
floors. Its height would then be 30 floors on 80% 
of the lot, or 43 floors on 60% of the lot. 

Nineteen of the largest office buildings built 
in New York since 1950 were test-checked in the 
course of our research. Seven of these, having 
a Floor Area Ratio of 16 or less, could be built 
under the new Chicago Ordinance without resort 
to any of its premiums. Eleven have Floor Area 
Ratios of from 17 to 20, obtainable in Chicago 
by including an arcade on one or two street 
frontages (a few of these buildings have more 
than two frontages) or alternatively by use of 
the other Chicago premiums. The building at 20 
Broad Street has a Floor Area Ratio of 22 and 
only two frontages, so the Chicago arcade pre- 
mium alone would not suffice. 

One of these New York buildings is only 17 
stories high. Three range from 21 to 28 stories. 
Twelve range from 25 to 30 stories. The highest 
three have 36, 41, and 42 stories. 

This we mention as a guide in comparing 
New York’s modern skyline with the future sky- 
line potential in Chicago. 


The Probable Effects of these Provisions 


1. Practical: New buildings can be constructed 
with substantially the same Floor Area Ratio as 


maximum (tower) developments under the 1923 
Ordinance. But only by substantial use of the 
premium devices. Under the 1923 Ordinance 
maximum developments were impracticable if 
the lot were too small to permit an economic 
tower. So in effect the larger lot was favored. 
Now once again the large lot is to be favored, — a 
small one cannot afford to shrink the size of 
its upper floors by giving up ground floor space 
or creating setbacks. An inside lot will get only 
half the arcade premium available to a corner 
lot. 

This raises a question of equity: why should 
the smaller lot be penalized or pressured into 
consolidation? 

We believe that this is justified as a matter 
of public interest. Because it cannot provide off- 
street loading facilities, the small lot contributes 
to traffic congestion. The modernization of small 
buildings generally does not extend beyond the 
first or second floor above which the unsightly 
old facades remain, often bedecked with bill- 
boards on front and side walls or roof. If such 
a building gives way to a parking lot, that too 
is unsightly and a congestion-breeder. 

Chicago, we believe, has been wise in offer- 
ing inducements to bigger better buildings rather 
than in trying to force them. We only regret that 
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DOCK 
LEVLER 


Speeds LOADING 
OPERATIONS — 


Cuts Loading Costs! 
Loading or unloading gets under way 
quickly and safely with the Full Float- 
ing, Self-Adjusting DOCKLEVLER ... 
No loose plates to handle . . . no 
motors ... no controls and no dock 
attendant is required. Simple counter- 
balanced design eliminates compli- 
cated mechanisms requiring constant 
and costly maintenance. The DOCK- 
LEVLER is available in Recessed Mod- 
els, Package and Semi-Package Units 
~.. 6x 6, 6 x 8' and 6' x 10°. All 
20,000 Ibs. capacity. All-welded, 
tugged steel construction. 


PALLET SALES 


NEW YORK 122 East 42nd S 
CHICAGO 4754 W. Washingtor 
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CONSTRUCTION 
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MAINTENANCE 





AMBASSADOR 2-0455 





ASHLAND | || 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


6808 NORTH CLARK ST. 
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such inducements as to open ground floor area | 
and setbacks were not made even greater. 

2. Aesthetic: When a number of buildings are 
constructed to the maximum bulk and height per- 
mitted a certain uniformity of pattern results. 
This is seen in the New York “sawtooth” build- 
ings and in the similarity of a number of the 
Chicago towers. 

The premium provisions of the new Chicago 
Ordinance will give architects interesting pos- 
sibilities for variations in design without the 
sacrifice of utility. Already several projects are 
in hand which take advantage of the arcade 
provisions of the new Ordinance. 

Chicago originated the skyscraper and still 
holds in high respect its classic survivors from 
the earlier period. Perhaps newer ones may now 
take their places beside the old as significant 
further developments of this characteristically 
American contribution to architecture. @ 


Editors note: In our May issue, explanation of the iso- 

metric drawings on pages 14 and 15 omitted important 

dividing lines, should have read 

2% x Open area of lot 0.4 X Open area at each floor 
and 








Gross area of lot Gross Area of lot 


The top graph on page 16 should be titled Total Office 
Space related to Persons entering Central Business District. 















ade luxe method of 
gym floor installation 


ADEQUATE 
_ RESILIENCY 
AND TROUBLE-FREE 
LONGER LIFE 


Where greater resiliency and 
insulation is desired and 
necessary, a de luxe method may 
be had by installing one half 
inch of asphalt impregnated cork 
over one layer of 15 Ib. 
perforated felt applied in a thick 
layer of asbestos fibrated mastic. 


Write for Specifications Folder 


W. A. BOETTCHER & CO. 


WOOD FLOORING CONTRACTORS 
4507 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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EMBLEM OF 
EXCELLENCE 

IN VERTICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 








Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Architects Bryant & Detwiler Co., General Contractors 


... Elevators by Haughton 


+».at new Ford Motor Company Central Staff 
Building, Dearborn, Michigan 


The use of Haughton Elevators for this impres- 
sive, new addition to America’s skyline means swift, 
safe, dependable transportation, as well as dramatic 
beauty and freedom from costly maintenance. It will 
pay you to call on Haughton for specialized help in 
solving the intricate problems that arise in planning 
vertical transportation for your buildings. Haughton 
offers complete design, engineering, manufacturing 


and installation service to save you and your clients 


time and money. 


Shown here are two of the 
eleven Haughton automatic 
elevators in the new Ford 
Motor Company Central Staff 
Building. The five dumbwaiters 
for this building were also 
engineered and installed by 
Haughton. Haughton mainten- 
ance will keep these vertical 
transportation units in peak 
operating condition for the life 
of the building. 


HAUGHTON ELEVATOR COMPANY ri 


Division of Toledo Scale Corporation 
Executive offices and plant + Toledo 9,Ohio 


60 Factory Branches to serve you 
«Sales e Service e Maintenance 
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MEMBERSHIP 





Chicago Chapter AIA 


Elected to 
Corporate Membership 





WILLIAM P. ERICKSON, JR. 


Born: Chicago, Illinois. Education: 
University of Illinois, Urbana—BS in 
Architectural Engineering. Profes- 
sional Training: Schmidt, Garden & 
Erickson, Sobel & Stein, at present 
Associate with Consoer and Morgan. 
Licensed to practice Architecture in 
Illinois. 








ROBERT A. WARREN 


Born: Elmhurst, Illinois. Education: 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana, BSCE degree 1941. Professional 
Training: After varied experience now 
has own firm in Aurora Illinois. Li- 
censed to practice Architecture in 
Illinois. 





RICHARD MAZER 


Born: Galesburg, Illinois. Education: 
St. Procopius College Academy, Lisle 





_ Illinois, Institute of Design of LL.T., 


Chicago—BS in Product Design. Pro- 
fessional Training: U.S. Army Air 
Corps Engineering Section, A. W. 
Kerr & Assoc., John Van Der Muelen, 
Monroe Bowman & Assoc., Max Ros- 
ner & Assoc., Robert F. Stauber & 
Assoc., Richard Neutra, Calif., H. T. 
Fisher & Assoc., at present project co- 
ordinator with Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. Licensed to practice Architec- 
ture in Illinois, has traveled in Mid 
East, North Africa and Europe. 





MONTGOMERY M. ORR 


Born: Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Educa- 
tion: The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass., St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. Hampshire, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
AB degree in 1933. Professional 
Training: Holabird & Root, private 
practice 1941 to 1942, Simmons, 





LANDSCAPING 


makes the Difference! 





Proper landscaping is an indispen- 
sable part of.the environment you 
seek to create with your buildings. 
Why leave so important a part of 
your clients’ projects to chance? 
To be sure you get the setting that 
shows your clients’ buildings to 


best advantage, include landscap-- 


ing in your plans and specifications. 


And remember, only locally grown 
trees, shrubs and evergreens are 
pre-conditioned to thrive in Chica- 
goland soil and climate. 
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ORNAMENTAL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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Hazelet & Erdal, Green River Ord- 
nance Plant, Operadio Mfg. Co., 
military electronic equipment, 1945 
to present partner Frazier & Raftery, 
Geneva, Ill. Licensed to practice ar- 
chitecture in Illinois, traveled in Mexi- 
co and Europe, awarded several 
Princeton scholarships. 


JOHN A. HOLABIRD, JR. 


Born: Chicago, Illinois. Education: 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass.— 
AB 1942, Harvard University—BA in 
Architecture 1948. Professional Train- 
ing: Holabird & Root & Burgee, de- 
signer, ’41-’54 during school vacations, 
‘55 to present. Licensed to practice 
Architecture in Illinois, awarded Har- 
vard College National Scholarship. 


EDWARD H. FAIRBANK 


Born: West Chicago, Illinois. Educa- 
tion: North Central College, Naper- 


ville, Illinois and University of Illinois, 
Urbana—AB degree 1936. Professional 
Training: Armstrong, Furst & Tilton, 
Holabird & Root, job captain and 
superintendent, Douglas Aircraft Co., 
aircraft engineering supervisor, Fra- 


HENRY E. KUSSA 


Born: Chicago, Illinois. Professional 
Training: Own practice as designer 
1947-50, C. E. Swanson Assoc. 1950- 
54, 1954 to present, designer Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 








zier & Raftery, partner 1954 to 
present. Licensed to practice Archi- 
tecture in Illinois, awarded AIA 
School Medal at U. of I. in 1936. 


ADDENDUM 


Chicago Area Architect 
Gets Graham Fellowship 


Elected to 
Associate Membership 


Thomas J. Houha, project ar- 
chitect for Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill has been named to re- 
ceive one of eight international 
fellowships from the Graham 
Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts, 

Fellowship recipients will re- 
ceive up to $10,000 for the one 
year period “to enable them to 
engage in individual or group 
pursuits in advanced studies in 
architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and related arts.” 


EDWARD A. RAVENSCROFT, JR. 


Born: Evanston, Illinois. Education: 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan — Bachelor of Architecture 
degree. Professional Training: Naess 
& Murphy, Yost & Taylor, R. S. 
Gerganoff, at present with Naess & 
Murphy. 











You're better all-ways 
when you specify 


SLIDING 
GLASS 
WALLS 


© Beauty 
© Economy 


@ Utility 
® Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For !'/4" 
plate or |" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 
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experienced lighting engineers can 
assist you by supplying proved, efficient 
answers to even your most difficult 
electrical specification problems on 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 


& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


Take full advantage of this widely used 
Englewood service—no obligation. Next 
job, consult: 


meglewocd ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


Largest Stocking Distributors of Leading Electrical Lines in the Mid-West, 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD SOUTH BEND GARY 
5801 S. Halsted St. 124 N. First St. 325.N. Lafayette Blvd. 4172 Broadway 
ENglewood 4-7500 Dial 3-5441 Central 8233 Dial 4-944] 
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Houha received his bache- 
lor’s degree in architecture from 
IIT in 1954, and also attended 
the University of Florida. He 
lives at 708 South East Ave., Oak 
Park, IIl. 


Light For Living 
Center Opened 


The Englewood Electrical 
Supply Co. has remodeled 2,000 
square feet of space for its Light 
for Living Center at its head- 
quarters at 5801 South Halsted 
Street in Chicago. 





One thousand fixtures are on 
display in settings that show 
the kind of light as well as the 
kind of fixtures, all grouped for 
comparison and compatability 
to see and study at your leisure. 


Open New Office 


The firm of Hertel, Johnson, 
Eipper & Stopa, Architects & 
Engineers, have announced the 
opening of new offices at 950 
Pine Street, Glenview, Illinois, 
phone GLenview 4-8200. 
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INFORMATIONAL 
MEETINGS AND 
MATERIALS 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF QUALITY 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 


“DESIGNER 
MANUFACTURER 
CONTRACTOR 


SUNN 


will be our warm-up 
for new plans and programs 
of service and information 
in the months ahead 
Sl = 
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—Today, building the greater VY. Chicago of Tomorrow” 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 
Suite 2103 © Ph. RA 6-0578 
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Craftsmen Needed 


Despite the almost daily 
clamor for the training of more 
scientists and technicians, there 
is also a tremendous demand for 
trained, competent craftsmen to 


_meet our expanding economy, 


according to Douglas Whitlock, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute. 


Whitlock said he was startled 
to learn from remarks by Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell that the 
number of craftsmen in the 
American labor force did not 
increase at all over a period of 
five years from 1951 to 1956. 


He shared Secretary Mit- 
chell’s concern that there were 
no more skilled craftsmen, me- 
chanics, machinists and other 
top-flight production workers on 
the job than there were five years 
previous. 


According to the U. S. Labor 
Department, the number of 
youths under the age of 25 who 
are skilled craftsmen dropped 
28% between 1951 and 1956. 
This figure is of greater concern 
when we consider that 20 mil- 
lion of the new workers entering 
the labor market between 1955 
and 1965 will be under 25 years 
of age, he reported. 


Despite the record number of 
young men attending college 
today, there is still a sizable 
number who will not and proba- 
bly should not spend four years 
on a campus. “For these men, 
apprenticeship training in one 
of the skilled crafts such as 
bricklaying, tool and die making 
and carpentry offers a wonder- 
ful opportunity. Today there is 
a great hue and cry made over 
the increased demand for engi- 
neers and scientists — and cer- 
tainly we need them — but we 
also need competent craftsmen 
to make our scientific progress 
a reality,” Whitlock stated. 
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